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ABSTRACT 

An exploratory study examined student perspectives 
ana beliefs about involvement in the American Advertising 
Federation's (AAF) National Student Advertising Competition. 
Subjects, 34 students from 7 of the 15 winning regional teams in the 
1991 AAF competition, completed a single-page, 2-part questionnaire. 
Multiple correlations were run on students' responses. Results 
indicated that: (1) the composite profile of competitors suggested 
that the student was a senior lacking in experience in the AAF 
competition; (2) students believed their involvement in the 
competition was very valuable; (?) responses to statements on what 
was valuable about the competition were less convincing or 
enthusiastic; (A) students were not vigorous or enthusiastic in their 
beliefs about how the competition confirmed their desire to enter the 
profession, how it advanced their professional preparation, or even 
that it might lead to a job; (5) students seemed quite realistic and 
a bit pessimistic about the potential value of the competition; and 
(6) student involvement in the AAF competition impinged to an extent 
on their work in other classes. Findings suggest that the subjects 
were very positive overall about their involvement but also realized 
that the competition would not be their automatic gateway to 
employment. (Three tables of data are included.) (RS) 
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Student Advertising Competitions: Student Perspectives on the AAF 

Competition 

No doubt, all faculty teaching advertising are aware of the availability and 
extreme importance of student advertising competitions to the educational process 
as it is now practiced in numerous advertising programs across the country. As one 
of the most visible forms of a litmus test for student learning, student participation 
in these competitions is extensive. For example, upwards from 2000 students 
participate in the annual AAA/INAME Student Competition. And from 2500 to 
6000 students participate in the granddaddy and perhaps most prestigious of all the 
student competitions, the American Advertising Federation's (AAF) National 
Student Advertising Competition (NSAC). 1 These totals represent formal 
competition involvement from 10% to 30% of all students studying advertising in 
any given recent year, and the percentage is certainly higher if one assumes that at 
least some of the students involved in one competition are not the same as those 
involved in other competitions. 2 Indeed, even if a school's advertising students 
do not participate in some or all of the competitions, the extensive publicity and 
discussion surrounding those competitions places them at the forefront of 
information relevant to what students and faculty know about advertising 
educational practices. 

Curiously, most of what is known about these competitions is derived from 
the trade press such as Advertising Age or from mailings and publicity generated by 
the sponsoring organizations or clients. Since 1985 only one article in Journalism 
Educator hdiS appeared as solely devoted to student advertising competitions. 3 Also 
since 1985, paper presentations on the topic at bof^ ^he AEJMC and AAA 
conferences have been nonexistent. This seems tc grind against the gears of 
advertising education's often rabid involvement in student competitions. 

Indeed, additionally curious is the lack of information on faculty or even 
student perspectives regarding student motivations for selecting advertising as a 
major. In fact, since 1985 only one article of import on motivations for students 
selecting advertising as a major has surfaced in either Journalism Quarterly or 
fournalism Educator. 4 Again, paper presentations on that topic at both AEJMC and 
AAA have been missing. Yet, it would seem that motivations for selecting 
advertising as a major might shed some light on how students perceive their 
involvement in advertising competitions. 
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In short, the current research situation regarding faculty or student views, 
perspectives or beliefs on advertising student competitions and motivations for 
becoming an advertising major is v^eak and limited. At the same time, research on 
the advertising theory versus practice debate, no doubt a critical concern when it 
comes to "hands-on" experiences such as those associated with competitions, has 
been more extensive. For example, in 1989 an AEJMC advertising task force 
concluded that there is general compliance of advertising educational practices with 
the expectations and needs of those in the professional community. 5 The most 
notable exception to this conclusion was the emphasis from the professional 
community on internships (first in degree of importance) versus the modest 
emphasis from the professoriate on internships (eighth in importance), no doubt a 
reflection on the professional community's inclination to place more value on the 
practical, "hands on" side of advertising education. 

More delineated on both sides of the theory versus practice debate, certain 
faculty have noted the importance of "hands-on" education, particularly with 
emphasis given to student-run agencies and internships. 6 Regarding student 
competitions as "hands-on" and "practice" oriented learning experiences, the 
opinion of facult}'^ and professionals is most often expressed outside of the realm of 
formal academic research. For example, in an Advertising Age article, Jim Avery, 
the advisor to the 1988 national winning team in the AAF competition, notes that 
"The NSAC is great for the students, the faculty advisor, the sponsoring client and 
for any advertising agency that plans to hire college graduates." 7 Even in business 
schools and programs some faculty are intent on answering the call to "adequately 
prepare our students to make the transition from the world of the campus to the 
world of business." 8 Often, this means student involvement in competitions such 
as those sponsored by AAF. Overall, the prevailing sentiment among faculty seems 
to be that competitions such as those sponsored by AAF are extremely valuable 
learning experiences for students. 

Other faculty, however, have questioned the value of "hands-on" education, 
particularly in its inclination to become more of a "subspecialty," thus providing a 
fragmented and not integrated approach to student learning. 9 The argument posed 
by these faculty does not specifically include reference to student competitions. But 
taking competitions to their extreme, it could be argued that they direct the learning 
experience more toward specialization or fragmentation than proponents of a more 
liberal and holistic education would like to see. 
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As two camps or sch(X>ls of opinion on the prospective educational value of 
competitions as "hands-on" experiences, these views represent the essence of the 
theory versus practice debate focusing generally on the advertising educational 
process. Except for random opinions and views, this debate, however, tends to avoid 
the specifics of student advertising competitions as part of that process. 

Caught in the middle of all this, students, those who are most affected by and 
involved in competitions or "hands-on" learning, have had little representation in 
the research and commentary. As noted earlier, only one formal study in the past 
seven years has even sought to address student motivations for becoming 
advertising majors, let alone gathering their perspectives or views on student 
competitions. In this respect, reference to student views tends to be nonexistent, or 
when it does exist, it tends to be secondhand or off the cuff. For example, in 
reference to the AAF competition featuring Chevrolet as the corporate sponsor. Bob 
Lauterborn notes that, "students tell us that the competition is more valuable than 
any class." 10 And most recentiy in reference to the 1991 competition featuring 
American Airlines as the corporate sponsor, Cheryl Henton discussed the value of 
the competition to the winning students from the University of Wisconsin - 
Madison. In profiling one student's access to a job in the industry because of the 
competition, Henton notes that the student "was one of many students who landea 
jobs as a result of the competition. Others, still in school, are being closely watched 
by agency executives. . . 11 

Clashing with the numbers of students involved in competitions and the often 
vigorous involvement on the part of students, faculty and administrators, this lack 
of research and commentary provides an opportunity for future investigation. 
Indeed, this paper attempts to initiate that future investigation in respect to one area 
most notably avoided, that of student perspectives and beliefs about student 
advertising competitions. More specifically, since the AAFs NSAC continues to be 
the premier student advertising competition in the country, this paper focuses on 
student perspectives and beliefs about their involvement in that competition. The 
paper reflects the results of an exploratory study involving 34 students from seven 
winning district teams in the 1991 AAF competition. 



Research Questions 



Based on the existing research on student motivations for selecting the 
advertising major and the general faculty sentiment slanted toward the educational 
value of "hands-on" learning, particularly as it pertains to student competitions, 
several research questions were developed. 

1. What is the composite profile of an advertising student involved in the 
competition? 

2. Do students perceive their AAF competition experience to be valuable? 

3. If the experience is perceived as valuable or not valuable, what are the 
factors leading to that determination? 

4. How do students perceive the integration of their previous learning in 
advertising courses with their competition experience? 

5. How do students perceive the importance of the competition to their job 
prospects and careers in advertising? 

6. Are student predispositions regarding the work involved, degree of 
commitment needed and future careers confirmed or negated? 

7. How is student work and performance in other classes affected by 
involvement in the competition? 

Method 

Thirty-four students from seven winning regional teams in the 1991 AAF 
competition were provided with a single page, two-part questionnaire. The students 
responding were from the University of Bridgeport, San Jose State University, the 
University of Alabama, the University of South Carolina, the University of 
Missouri, the University of Wisconsin-Madison, and Michigan State University. 

The first part of the questionnaire listed fifteen statements with student 
answers noted along a 5-point likert scale of strongly disagree to strongly agree. This 
part sought student perspectives on matters such as time commitment, integration 
of learning and career preparation. The second part listed six statements with 
student answers noted as Yes or No. This part sought information on whether 
students were part of an AAF team before, when the students would graduate, when 
their team began work on the competition, whether the students received academic 
credit for their involvement, and whether more than one class or club was involved 
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in their team's eventual book and /or presentation. 

The questionnaire was administered at the Opreyland Hotel in Nashville on 
June 7, 1991. It was administered prior to the team presentations and judging. The 
response from seven teams and not the fifteen which participated in the 
competition is presumably due to the fact that eight of the teams were more 
concerned with rehearsing or putting on finishing touches to their presentation 
than they were with completing the survey. However, the responses are valuable in 
respect to how students perceive their experience prior to when they presented and 
learned whether they had won or lost. It is possible, for example, that student 
perceptions may change after presentations are made or the judging is announced. 

Upon completion the questionnaires were then gathered, taken to national 
AAF headquarters in Washington, D.C., returned to the authors, collated, and 
computed according to numbers and percentages of responses. Multiple correlations 
were then run to determine how the various statements correlated with one 
another in degree of significance. 

Results 

Numbers and Percentages (see Tables 1 and 2) 

In Table 1 the nimibers and percentages indicate that the vast majority of the 
students (32 or 94.12%) did not belong to a previous AAF competition team. A 
majority of the students (23 or 69.69%) were also seniors. A vast majority (30 or 
88.23%) also received academic credit for their involvement, though it is not clear 
whether that credit was for more than one term. Not so onesided, however, is the 
fact that slightly more than half of the students began work on the competition 
during the early fall. And given some of the past controversy surrounding outside 
influences or additional club or class involvement in the competition, a large 
majority (26 or 76.47%) of the students claimed that their teams acted on their own. 

Percentages of responses to statements concerning student perspectives can be 
seen in Table 2. The statement prompting the most agreement was the following, 
' Demanded more time than any other project I've worked on" (31 or 91.18%). The 
statement prompting the least agreement was the following, "Gave me needed 
experience in handling political situations" (5 or 15.15%). 
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Strong agreement was found most frequently in the following statements: 
"Helped me learn how to work as part of a team" (26 or 76.47%), "Was worth the 
time commitment" (26 or 76.47%), "Advanced my professional preparation" (23 or 
67.64%), "Convinced me that if I had it to do over again, I would" (22 or 66.67%), and 
"Affected my work in other classes" (22 or 64.70%). 

Disagreement (strong or moderate) yielded comparatively few responses, with 
five being the highest number of negative responses for any one statement. The 
five responses were in answer to the statement, "Led me to believe that if our team 
wins, our team members will receive job offers (5 or 14.70%). 

At the same time, there were differences in the degree of agreement in the 
number and percentages of responses. For example, regarding the statement, ''Will 
help me get my first job in advertising," fifteen or 45.45% of the responses reflected 
moderate, not strong agreement. And in response to the statement, "Gave me 
needed experience in handling political situations," sixteen or 48.48% of the 
responses also reflected moderate, not strong agreement. These two statements were 
the only ones to yield more moderate agreement than strong agreement. 

Other interesting differences between the relatively high number and 
percentage of moderate versus strong agreement responses can be found in the 
following statements: "The AAF competition is a necessity for those advertising 
students seriously thinking about entering the profession" (14 or 41.18% moderate 
agreement), "Confirmed my desire to enter a specific part of the advertising 
profession - creative, media, research or account services" (11 or 32.35% moderate 
agreement), and "Helped me appreciate the many diverse parts of advertising (11 or 
32.35% moderate agreement). 

Responses reflecting lack of either disagreement or agreement were most 
common with the following statements: "Was more difficult and time consuming 
than I expected" ( 10 or 29.41%), and "Confirmed my desire to enter a specific part of 
the advertising profession - creative, media, research or account services" (9 or 
26.47%). 

Overall in terms of numbers and percentages, the students responding to the 
survey seemed most strongly to believe the following. Their work on the 
competition helped them learn how to work as part of a team, the AAF competition 
project was more demanding of their time than any other project they had worked 
on, and the competition was worth the time spent. For each of the three statements, 
the moderate and strong agreement responses totaled 33 or 97.06%. Interestingly, the 
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students also believed strongly that the AAF competition experience convinced 
them that if they had it to do over again, they would (31 or 93.94%). 

As Table 2 reflects, the students were generally in agreement with each of the 
statements, indicating that they believed the AAF competition was worthwhile 
from many different points of view. At the same time, the students also believed 
the competition was demanding and difficult, an interesting belief for those skeptics 
convinced that students shirk work and are lazy 

Correlations 

As seen in Table 3, multiple correlations between statements indicated 
strengths to the p <.05 and p <.01 levels in a number of different cases. For example, 
the statement, ''Confirmed my desire to enter a specific part of the advertising 
profesion - creative, media, research or account services,'' showed significant 
correlation with four other statements and the districts represented by the seven 
teams. In reference to this statement, it is interesting to note that its correlation with 
other statements such as time commitment, professional preparation and help in 
getting a first advertising job suggests the consistency and firmness of the student 
responses in these "career" areas. 

In a similar way, all of the statements relating to jobs or careers correlated with 
each other, some stronger than others, thus suggesting the consistency and firmness 
of student responses, especially as they relate to the impact of the AAF competition 
on student beliefs in this area. Similarly, all statements relating to the competition's 
dem-^nds and difficulty, including how it affected other class work, indicate strong 
correlation. 

Discussion 

In reference to the first research question directing the study, the composite 
profile of an advertising student in the AAF competition suggests that the student is 
a senior lacking experience in the AAF competition. The student receives academic 
credit for participation and begins work in the early fall, approximately six months 
ahead of when the project is due. 

Regarding the second research question, students tended to believe their 
involvement in the competition was very valuable. When that belief is compared 
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or contrasted with the large amount of work and time the competition demands, 
then the perceived value of the competition experience becomes all the more 
impressive or at least reflects well on the work ethic of those students responding to 
the survey. 

To discover how valuable the students believe the experience to be is one 
thing, but to discover the factors leading to that belief is quite another. In this 
respect, the student responses point in some interesting directions. For instance, it 
seems clear that the students strongly believed they learned how to work as part of a 
team, no doubt an important skill for those planning on entering the profession. 
They also believed their involvement was worthwhile. Since they put so much 
time and effort into their involvement, then the educational lessons of hard work, 
diligence and conscientiousness may have been realized by way of positive 
reinforcement. 

In relationship to the research question on what is valuable about the 
competition, responses to the survey's statements four through six are slightly less 
convincing or enthusiastic. For example, the extensiveness of their prior learning 
which the students applied to the competition is suspect, given that there was a 
relatively large response rate in moderate agreement. Similarly, though the 
competition experience did help the students appreciate the diverse parts of 
advertising, it did not help them appreciate it as much or as strongly as it helped 
them in other respects such as team play or realizing the fruits of their efforts. 

This same result can be found when it comes to job placement or preparation. 
Generally, the students were not as vigorous or enthusiastic in believing how the 
competition confirmed their desire to enter the profession, how it advanced their 
professional preparation, or even that it might lead them to a job. Still, th^e was 
consistent agreement overall that the competition experience does help in these 
regards, but when compared with those statements more unequivocally yielding 
very strong agreement, the strong beliefs of the students step down a notch or two. 
Indeed, barely half of the students strongly believed that the competition is a ^ 
necessity for those students thinking seriously about entering the profession. 

At the same time, it seems as though the students were qui;e realisitic and' 
perhaps a bit pessimistic about this potential value of the competition. ■ GeftejraUy, 
they believed more strongly that the competition advanced their'profe^iolfel 
preparation than that it would help them get their first jobs. Similarly, the students 
operated under no delusions when it came to the prospect of subsequent job offers 
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should they win the competition. Here, more students were neutral and moderately 
believing this would be true than they were strongly believing this would be true. 

This may suggest that the faculty advisors and other "voices of authority" for 
those students never promised them a rose garden when it came to jobs. In many 
ways, perhaps, these results speak well of the students in this competition. In 
essence, the results suggest that the students participated in the competition for 
reasons more heartfelt and perhaps personal than occupational. There seems to be a 
genuine liking for and commitment towards the competition, despite the fact that it 
does not necessarily lead to a job, at least in terms of what the students believed. In 
other words, the students seemed to be involved in the competition for the F.ake of 
the experience, the means, rather than the results, the ends. 

In respect to the last research question, it seems clear that student invol/emmt 
in the AAF competition does impinge to an extent on their work in other classes 
during the semester. Though this may rankle those educators believing in a more 
liberal education, to a limited degree at least it does answer the call to specialization 
voiced by many faculty and professionals. Then again, it may suggest several 
possiHlities. For example, it may suggest that the competition itself is a major 
"turn-on" for students, enough so that it interferes with their classes but does not 
affect their liking for or commitment towards the competition. Or, it may suggest 
that the students believed the other classes were not worth the trouble, but the 
competition was. In other words, it may suggest that the other classes simply did not 
match up with the overall appeal of the competition in the students' minds. 

Interestingly, too, despite the fact that the students strongly believed in the 
difficulty and time-consuming aspects of the competition, they aiso had no prior 
delusions about how difficult and time consuming it would be. Again, as with the 
possibility of advisor or authority influence on job prospects, this may speak to that 
influence in respect to whether or not the students were misled in certain respects in 
order to motivate them and gain their commitment. Apparently, they were not. Or, 
it may reflect the fact that the difficulty and time-consuming nature of the 
competition are generally well known at this point in time. 

Overall, the students most strongly believed that involvement in the AAF 
competition, though difficult and demanding, was worth it and that it helped them 
learn how to work as part of a team. This may not be too surprising to those faculty 
who have advised an AAF competition team, particularly a winning team at the 
district or national levels. The excitement and emotional roller coaster ride which 
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seem to be part and parcel of student involvement in the competition tend to 
generate a unique and vigorous brand of enthusiasm among the students, so much 
so that it inay be an influential factor in their assessment of the competition's worth. 
Because of that enthusiasm over an extended period of time, it would be difficult for 
the students to believe otherwise. And because of the reliance on teammates which 
success in the competition demands, it stands to reason that the students would 
believe in the teamwork value associated with the competition. 

At the same time, some may be inclined to believe that students involve 
themselves in the competition in order to increase their job orientation and 
prospects. But given the responses of the students in this survey, that conclusion is 
suspect. Certainly the students believed their involvement in the competition 
helped in respect to job preparation and confirmation for entering the profession. 
But their enthusiasm for that help wavered when compared to the stronger 
agreement with other statements. Again, this may point to other motivations for 
their involvement, some of which, such as the value of the experience in and of 
itself, can be quite encouraging from a educational point of view. 

This issue of why the students involve themselves in the competition may 
relate to their reasons for becoming advertising majors. As noted earlier in the 
paper, only one study of import has sought to address that question. John C. 
Schweitzer conducted that study and found that students expect their advertising 
jobs to be more interesting and challenging than jobs in other fields. In addition, 
Schweitzer found that ''students are at least realistic, if not pessimistic, about how 
well they will be paid compared to other jobs." (p. 735). Indeed, interesting and 
challenging work was generally more important than pay in their choice to seek a 
job in the profession. 

Though Schweitzer's study was relegated to one school and its students, its 
findings parallel the findings of this study which suggest that reasor s other than 
jobs dictate student motivations for involving and committing themselves to a 
work effort. As faculty advisors to AAF competition teams know, the intensity of 
student involvement and commitment is often extraordinary. And in linking the 
Schweitzer study with this study, it seems as though students seek interesting and 
challenging work in their work as advertising majors. No doubt, the AAF 
competition provides this needed stimulus for students. 
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Conclusion 

Given that student beliefs and perspectives have not been showcased in the 
literature to date on advertising education, this study sought those perspectives 
regarding one of advertising education's most difficult tasks, involvement in the 
AAF competition. Since students represent the heart and soul of that competition, 
and since the competition itself remains steadfast as the premier student advertising 
competition in the country, student beliefs and perspectives are needed to help 
faculty view the competition within the framework of sound educational goals and 
practices. 

The study suggests that the students responding to the survey were very 
positive overall about their involvement in the competition. They also seemed to 
keep things in perspective, realizing that the competition would not be their 
automatic gateway to employment. At the same time, they realized that the 
competition affected their other classes, but they didn't seem to mind that since they 
apparently reveled in the challenge of the competition's work. Apparently, too, they 
involved themselves in the competition with their eyes open. They were 
predisposed to knowing how much time the competition would take, and they were 
only moderately convinced that it would help in their job finding prospects. 

Of course, given the exploratory nature of this study, there are certain variables 
which need to be considered before one generalizes about how the students 
responded. For example, the students were from winning district teams, each of 
which, no doubt, hoped to become the winning national team. Energized by their 
status as winners, it is possible that these students were more positive in their 
responses than students from losing teams. It would certainly behoove others 
seeking student views on this matter to survey those students who do not win in 
order to gain a more rounded perspective on student beliefs and perspectives. As is, 
for instance, only approximately two-percent of all students who participate in the 
competition become winners at the district level. Another slant to this tact would be 
to conduct a survey among the winners and losers after the fact at the national 
competition in order to gain a more rounded perspective. 

At the same time, student feedback regarding their educational competitive 
experiences should not be undervalued, regardless of whether they are on winning 
or losing competition teams. In this respect, there are several prospects for a more 
exhaustive and comprehensive study as a follow-up to this one. First, there could be 
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more emphasis on student beliefs and perspectives regarding why the competition 
does or does not offer them hope in finding a job. Second, there could be more 
emphasis on exactly what the benefits ^nd drawbacks are for students due to their 
involvement in the competition. Third, there could be more emphasis on the 
actual professional, academic and /or interpersonal learning that takes place during 
the competition experience. Fourth, there could be more emphasis on exactly how 
the student work and performance in oth^r classes are impacted during the 
competition experience. And fifth, there could be more emphasis on the personal 
motivations for students willing to commit themselves to working long and hard 
during their participation in the competition. 
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Arts, and Journalism Education," Journalism Educator , 46, 4 (Wmter 1991), 
pp. 4 - 13, notes that "Journalism education suffers from the stigma of being a 
narrow, practical training tli^t oversimplifies the very intellectual 
complexities that disciplines <;uch as literary study, philosophy, sociology, 
psychology, and anthropology seek to exploi (p. 4). It should be pointed out 
that each of these authors refers generally to journalism or mass 
communication education and not specifically to advertising education. 

10 Lauterborn, op. cit ., p. 18. 



11 Henton, op. cit., p. 63. 



TABLE 1 

Profile of Student Teams and Members 



ERIC 



Percentage responding Yes or No 
Yes No 



I have been on an AAF NSAC team 

before. 5.9% 94.12% 
I have just graduated, or will graduate 

over the bummer. 69.69 30.30 
Our team started work on the NSAC 

in the early fall. 55.88 44.12 
Our team started work on the NSAC 

this spring. 46.87 53.12 

I received academic credit for my NSAC 

involvement. 88.23 11.76 

Our school involves more than one 

class /club in the NSAC. 23.53 76.47 



N -34 



1 i 



TABLE 2 

Student Perspectives on Competition Worth, Learning and Contribution to 

Careers . 



Percentage neutral or moderately and strongly agreeing 

Neutral Moderately Stongly 

Helped me apply what I learned in 

school about advertising. 5.9% 29.4% 58.82% 
Helped me learn how to work as part 

of a team 2.9 20.59 76.47 
Helped me appreciate the many 

diverse parts of advertising. 11.76 32.35 52.94 
Confirmed my desire to enter the 

advertising profession. 18.18 30.30 45.45 
Confirmed my desire to enter a 

specific part of the profession. 26.47 32.35 35.29 
Demanded more time than any other 

project I've worked on. 2.9 5.88 91.18 

Was worth the time commitment. 2.9 20.59 76.47 
Advanced my professional 

preparation. 5.9 26.47 67.64 
Will help me get my first 

advertising Tob. 15.15 45.45 30.30 

Affected my work in other classes. 8.82 1 7.65 64.70 
Gave me needed experience in 

handling political situations. 21.21 48.48 15.15 
Was more difficult and time 

consunning than I expected. 29.41 17.65 41.18 

Is a necessity for those students 
thinking seriously about entering 

the profession. 5.9 41.18 50.0 
Convinced that if I had it do over 

again, I would. 5.9 27.27 66.67 

Led me to believe that if our team 
wins, our team members will 

receive job offers. 17.65 23.53 32.35 
N = 34 



TABLE 3 

Correlations of Significance Between Statements 



1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 13 14 15 

1. Helped apply learning. .63* 

2. Work as team. .63* .36** 

3. Appreciate diverse parts. .42**.47*.38** 

4. Confirmed desire to enter 

ad profession. .39** .54* .38** .59* .37**.46* 



5. Confirmed desire to enter 
specific part of advertising. .39** .61* .55* .46* .41 



6. Demanded more time than 

any other project .37' 



7. Worth time commitment. .54* .61** .55* .38** .45*.37 

8. Advanced preparation. .36** .38** .55* .55* . .50* .40 

9. Help get first job. .59* .46* .38**.49* .36** .39**.36** 

10. Affected work in classes. .37** .36** 



11. Experience in political 

situations. 36** .38 



L More difficult and time 
consuming than expected. .36' 



13. Necessity for those thinking 

of entering profession. .42**.37** .39** .38** .43* 

14. Would do it over again. .47* .46* .45*.40**.36** .39 

15. If our team wins, members 

will receive job offers. .39** .42** .37** .44*.39** 



N = 34 
* = p<.01 
♦*=p<.05 



